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Having laid wind-bound a week and four days, 
the wind : sprung up fair for us, and we weighed 
anchor the 29th of the Fifth month, 1728, with 
a fresh and fine gale. Robert Jordan seemed 
much pleased that we were on our way, and a 
secret joy filled my heart, being thankful that I 
had been preserved so well in health, and 
assisted with strength of both body and mind to 
accomplish this longand tedious journey, through 
the very severe extremes of both heat and cold, 
in about cighteen months, and missed but seven 
meetings, which were far buck in the woods, viz. 
one in the government of New York, two in the 
Jerseys, and four in Pennsylvania. I was not 
easy to miss them, but my friends thought the 
weather and season of the year, together with 
the great scarcity of the provision both for man 
and horse, and the great and thick snow, with 
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I could not possibly ¢ come, so ’ was under | a 
necessity to stay one day longer in that place, 
which was the greatest hinderance I met with 
in all the journey that I remember. 

Now to return. In our voyage, about two 
hundred and fifty leagues from land, as we 
thought, the water seemed like a river after a 
hasty storm of thunder; on seeing it thus, our 
people were under surprise, and in that surprise 
tried with the lead for ground, but could find 
none ; it was so uncommon a thing, that the 
sailors could not tell what to, think of it. This 
was about the 15th of the Sixth-month ; we had 
fine pleasant weather, and a great plenty of 
dolphins and other fish, for which providence I 
was very thankful ; but on .the 22d of the same 
month, about three in the afternoon, an exceed- 
ing gust-of wind, such an hurricane as our sailors 
said they never knew, came from the north, 
which bore so unexpectedly without any warn- 
ing upon us, that to all appearance our ship 
would be in a moment swallow. ! up in the sea, 
the waves running over usand © e water coming 


into the great cabin windows 3 the forecastle, 
so that from five or six inche: water in the 


hold, it so increased, that we Had more than go 
many feet in a few minutes ; tie decks seemed 
as though they would break down ; 3 being 80 
very hc-vy with the waves breaking in upon 


them; they ' . s.ved us above a ton and a half 
of water in casks fustened upon deck, washed 
some hogs overboard, and drowned us several 


the extremity of the frost, rendered that journey dozen of turkeys, geese, and other fowls, which 


hazzardous, if not impracticable, and to stay till 
the winter broke up, | could not see it my place ; 
besides whieh, by st aying so long | should have 
lost my passage by the hhiomeward-bound ships, 
otherways 1 should have been willing to have 
taken those meetings, if ] could have saved my 
passage, and accomplished it soas | might waste 
no time, but go on diligently as I had done 
before, for there were but very few of their 
meetings but that I visited two, three, and sun- 
dry of them four, five, or six times, several of 
them being situated in my way in passing to and 
fro. 1 was not by any disorder or sickness, or 
any accident, hindered (1 think I may safely say) 
one hourall this time.” Indeed Friends had sent 
word to appoint a meeting for me about thirty 
“miles on my way, but the weather was so ex- 
tremely tempestuous, that when we came there, 
no meeting was appointed, andit was concluded 


afterwards, with the water and swine, were much 
missed by us; besides all this, the wind tore our 
sails like paper, broke our foretopmast, and 
several of the yards, like rotten sticks, and the 
round foretop ; the ship by the violence of the 
tempest lying so much on one side, as though 
she would not right up again, so that they were 
for cutting away her masts and rigging, but I 
begged the master not to do it, but to trust to 
Prov vidence, for I was satisfied she would rise 
again as soon as the wind abated. And the 
wind began to abate in a little time, and the ship 
righted up, but the tiller of the rudder being 
broke, it was very dangerous, until they had got 
the rudder fastened, which in a little time before 
it was dark was effected with great difficulty and 
danger ; but the sea running so very high, tost 
the ship very much, and the sea came in with 
that violence, that there was no appearance of 
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any thing but foundering and sinking immedi- 
ately, for some time, especially till the rudder 
was put to rights ; but when they had the com- 
mand ofthe rudder there were some hopes of relief, 
but while the rudder was at liberty there was no 
commanding of the vessel, but she lay at the 
mercy of the sea, and it seemed as though that 
would alone carry away the stern of the vessel, 
by being forced through the violence of the waves 
from one side to the other. But when we had 
got up the dead lights, and secured ourselves in 
the best manner we could, then all hands to 
pump, for we found between seven and eight 
feet of water in the hold, but as the tossing of 
the ship made that very difficult to guess right, 
it might be more or less; however having a 
good ship, new and firm, we found hope increased, 
but we were all very wet, and very much 
fatigued, and a dark and troublesome night it 
was, and we much longed for day, but the wind 
was very much abated, not lasting above two 
hours so very strong. And when daylight came 
we were glad, but that was soon turned into 
mourning, by discovering the mean state of our 
ship, especially the rigging and sails, and finding 
so great a loss of water and fresh provisions, 
things of value, next to life itself. All these 
losses put together were cause of trouble, but by 
grieving we could not help ourselves, therefore 
we could with the Psalmist, in something of the 
like nature, say, such trials put people to their 


wit’s end; (Psalm. évii, 27;) howbeit, in turning 
the mind to that divine Power and Providence 
which is present every where, ruling both by sea 
and land, and whom the winds obey, I found | about twelve o’clock the wind veered in our 
comfort in meditating on his promises to care | favor, and the sailors cried, ‘a large wind, a 


for those who put their trust in him. 
Now our men, who were all preserved from 
any other damage, saving the taking of cold, 
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we could avoid it, to put into Ireland. But in 
about three days after this we had a brave wind, 
which lasted for some days, and it gave us hopes 
of seeing land, which we much longed for, being 
threatened with want of provision, of both bread 
and water, but not flesh, if Providence did not 
interpose. Our hearts were cheerful, and glad- 
ness appeared in every coyntenance, but alas! it 
was but a short lived-joy, for in the forenoon on 
the 13th the wind scanted upon us again, and 
about five in the afternoon we sounded, trying 
for ground, but found none; this made us all 
look pale, and sadness of heart appeared in every 
countenance ; besides, our ship being a dull 
sailer, added somewhat to our trouble, fearing 
that we were farther from land than we thought 
by our reckoning, and the greatest comfort we 
bad, was a good ship under us, though a heavy 
sailer, therefore we cheered each other with the 
hope of gaining our port in due time with safety 
and comiort. And this I moralized to myself, 
by considering the resemblance of a Christian’s 
progress through this life, sometimes in a degree 
of prosperity, being under encouragement to 
press forward with a fuir wind, and anon under 
as great adversity and discouragement by temp- 
tations, persecutions and afflictions. 

In two days more we sounded, and found 
ground at eighty-two fathom, judging ourselves 
from the Lizard sixty leagues ; but alas ! the wind 
veered and blew seven days strong against us, 
so that we were driven from land, as we thought, 
a hundred leagues. This made us talk of 
shortening our allowance again, but that night 


large allowance ;’”’ nothing being more disagree- 
able in its kind than a large wind and short 
allowance. And the wind being fair, we went 


which we all felt the effect of to a great degree, | on with cheerfulness, and upon the credit of this 
went about putting the rigging to rights again, | fair wind some of the men had not a morsel of 
which took up a full week before we could make | bread left by night, nor a spoonful of water, and 


sail, the wind blowing strong and variable ; and 
when they had got things in a good condition 
the wind was against us for several days, which 
made us thoughtful to take care of what water 
and provision we had, that we might not be 
surprised with want, when we had no power to 
arm against it. The men were all called up to 
hear a proposal, whieh was thus; three pints of 
water a man for twenty-four hours, and five 
pounds of bread for a man a week, having other 
provisions, both fresh and salt, a good handsome 
stock, to the full allowance. At this there was 
uneasiness ; but this allowance would hold by 
our calculation but for ahout four weeks, so that 
if we saw not some hopes of getting in, in two 
weeks, we must come to less allowance again. 
The wind continued still against us till the 7th 
of the Seventh month, and then veered a little 
to the southward, and we apprehending ourselves 
to be too much to the north, were not willing if 


had near thirty-six hours of their week to come. 
However, we went along so agreeably, that 
every body looked pleasant, and it was comely to 
behold ; but alas! this lasted but about sixteen 
hours before it came right in our teeth again, 
and blew very strong. Such ups and downs we 
had, that the sailors grew very uneasy, and did 
curse and swear, nay did not stick to blaspheme 
in such a way, as made it very uneasy and un- 
pleasant to hear ; but this did not lastlong before 
it was calm, and the wind came up fair again, 
and we speaking with a ship outward bound, 
they gave us new heart, by advising us that 
Scilly bore from us north-east about twenty-two 
leagues distance. Also this day we spoke with 
the king’s ship called the Dragon, come from 
Jamaica, and inthe evening saw sundry ships 
coming in; this made it look very pleasant, 
besides a fine gale in our favor, so that on the 
27th we saw the land about five in the evening, 
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and a ship to the windward bore down to us, 
and told us it was the Lizard, and we judged 
that it bore E. N. E. from us about six leagues 
distance. Next day the wind was against us, 
turning in the night E.N.E. so that we lost 
sight of the land again, but tacking and stand- 
ing the other way we soon saw it, and having 
the tide under foot, though but a scant wind, 
we shot in a considerable way, yet after the 
tide was spent we thought we lost ground, but 
the wind veering to our advantage, and a better 
gale, did help us much, so that on the 28th we 
shot pretty near in, thinking to have put into 
Falmouth, but the wind being still more favor- 
able, we stood for the *Ramhead ; then it grew 
almost calm, so that what we got by the flood 
we lost by the ebb, and we could but just dis- 
cern the Eddistone like the mast of a ship 
through a glass, and scarcely at all with the 
naked eye ; but on the 29th, it being the First- 
day of the week, having a fine tide and good 
wind all in our favor, gave us some hopes to get 
into Plymouth by meeting time, the very thought 
of which was agreeable. But alas! by eight in 
the morning we tound to our sorrow, the tide 
against us, and the wind dying away, we lost 
ground, but shortly after the wind blew pretty 
strong and fair; then we found we stemmed the 
tide and got a little forward, and when the ebb 
was spent, the flood with the wind came in very 
strong, though a neap-tide, so that we raised the 
land very fast, and about two in the afternoon 
came abreast of the Eddistone, about a musket- 
shot from it, and had a full view thereof, going 
along with pleasure. In about a quarter of an 
hour after this, pilots came off, several ships 
wanting safe conduct, and about nine we got 
safe to an anchor, just by the passage against 


Edgecombe house, and on the 30th I landed at | 


Plymouth, and staid in town that day, and was 
very thankful I was safe on shore again, having 
been just nine weeks on our passage, and the 


last five of it was a very trying and afflicting | 


time, but the four first were very pleasant and 
comfortable. 

Being now on shore amongst my friends, I 
took horse on the Ist of the Eighth-month, and 
came to Exter that night. Next morning being 


the 2nd of the month and Fourth day of the ' 
week, I came home, and as I entered my own | 
house, oh! the inward comfort and pleasure | 
which I felt, ravished my heart, that I could 


scarce forbear to cry out, God! that God who 


judgeth men, is just in all his ways, and re-| 
wardeth peace into the bosoms of those who | 


fear and obey him. And being by all my family 
and friends kindly received, made my return 
exceedingly delightful. 


In about twenty-two months and odd days I 
finished this journey, from the 22d of the Tenth- 


*A point of land so called. 
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month, 1726, to the 2nd of the Eighth-month, 
1728, and in that timé I travelled by land and 
over rivers about five thousand three hundred 
and twenty-two miles, besides passing and re- 
passing the great ocean ; and as I had been out 
of that country somewhat more than twenty-one 
years, and found so great anincrease of the Pro- 

' fessors of truth, I had a curiosity to examine a 
little into it, finding most of the old meeting- 
houses very much enlarged, some to hold double, 
and some treble, and some four times the people 
that the old ones would in my first going thither, 
and even now some wanted to be cither enlarged, 
or new ones built at proper distances ; besides 
the account of new houses built in that time, in 
places where were none, nor meetings but what 
were kept in private houses, which grew so 
numerous, that necessity put them upon erecting 
houses to accommodate themselves. In New- 
England and Rhode-Island are twelve. In the 
government of New-York are six. In both Kast 
and West-Jersy are nine. In Pennsylvania 
thirteen. In Maryland four. In Virginia nine. 

| And in North Carolinathree. In all, there have 

‘been fifty-six new meeting houses built within 
these two or three-and-twenty years past, and in 

‘ these provinces there are about ten places more 
that want where they have none, and many old 
ones want to be enlarged, not having room for 
half the people. Now the extraordinary in- 
crease of professors is much to be attributed to 
the youth retaining the profession of their 

| parents, and marrying such. For the chief part of 
the people in Pennsylvania are of this pi ofession, 
as well as in the Jerseys, and Rhode-Island, so 
that young people are not under the temptation 
to marry such as are of different judgments in 

religion, as in some parts. 

Now being safe returned home, I was diligent 

(\in my way, minding my business, and attended 

_ public meetings, funerals, &c. until the year 
1740, at which time I found a concern to visit 

some parts of the North, and Ireland, which 

‘comes next in course, with respect to both time 

| and place. 

\ [To be continued.] 


The little I have seen of the world teaches me 
to look upon the errors of others in sorrow not 
in anger. When I take the history of one poor 
heart that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggle and temptations it has 
passed through ; the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear ; the pressure of want ; the desertion of 
friends ; I would fain leave the erring sou) of my 
fellow man with Him from whom it came. 





The promises of the Bible shine as freely in 
at the windows of the poor man’s cottage as the 
rich man’s palace. A mountain of gold, heap- 
ed as high as heaven, would be no such treasure 
as one promise of God. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

But when I was determined to resent, and 
punish an affront, or personal injury, when it 
was done in contempt, or with design: and yet 
I never met with any, save once; and then I kept 
to my own maxims with success ; and yet so, as 
neither to wound, nor be wounded; the good 
Providence of the Almighty being ever over me, 
and on my side, as well as knowing my meaning 
in all my conduct. But in process of time, as 
these prevalent and potent motions of corruption 
and sin became stronger and stronger in me, so 
the Lord in great goodness and mercy made 


manifest to my understanding the nature and | 
end of them; and having a view of them in the | 
true light, and the danger attending them, they | 


became irksome, disagreeable, and exceedingly 
heavy and oppressive to my mind. And then 
the necessity of that great work of regeneration 
was deeply impressed upon me; but I had no 
experience or evidence of it wrought in me hith- 
erto. This apprehension greatly surprised me 


with fear, considering the great uncertainty of 
the continuance of the natural life ; and it be- 
gan to put a secret stain upon the world, and all 
its glory, and all that I had to glory in; though 
I kept these thoughts within my own breast, not 
knowing of any soul to whom I could seriously 


and safely divulge them. And indeed none, for 
a considerable time, discerned my inward con- 
cern by any outward appearance ; which, I found 
afterwards, had beev much to my advantage and 
safety. 

It is admirable by what various steps the Lord 
‘js pleased to lead the soul of man out of this 
world, and the spirit of it, home to himself ; and 
yet Lam apt to think, that, in his divine and 
unlimited wisdom, he does not take the same 
outward method and steps with every one, but 
varies the work of his Providence, as their states 
and circumstances may-best suit and bear: for 
by an accident that befel me, I was further 
alarmed to consider my ways, the uncertainty of 
life, my present state and Jatter end. 

It was this: Intending to go to a country 
church with an acquaintance, as we were riding 
gently along, my horse stumbling, fell, and broke 
his neck, and lay so heavily upon my leg, that I 
could scarce draw it from under him; yet I re- 
ceived no hurt. But as we stood by lrim a little, 
I hed this consideration, that my own life might 
have been ended by that occasion, and I did not 
find myself in a condition fit for Heaven, having 
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reproof, and a law condemning and judging those 
thoughts, desires, words, passions, affections, acts 
and omissions, which are seated in the first na- 
ture, and rooted in the carnal mind; in which 
the suggestions, temptations, and influences of 
the evil one work and prevail. By which divine 
grace | was in some good degree enlightened, 
reformed and enabled thereby to shun and for- 
bear all words and acts thus known to be evil, 
and moral righteousness restored in my mind, 
‘and thercby brought forth inme. I became then 
; Sequestered, weaned, and alienated from all my 
| former acquaintances and company ; their man- 
| ners and conversation, though not vicious (for 
| such I never liked,) became burdensome, tedious 
and disagreeable ; ‘for they had not theknowledge 
of God, nor such a conversation as 1 wanted. 
And yet | did not know the divine grace in its 
own nature, as it is in Christ; not as a word of 
faith, sanctification, justification, consolation and 
redemption ; being yet alive in my own nature, 
the Son of God not yet revealed in me; nor ] 
by the power of his holy cross yet mortified and 
slain; being without the knowledge of the es- 
sential tiuth, and in a state contrary to him, and 
unreconciled. But the Lord did not leave 
me there, but in his matchless mercy followed 
me still by his holy admonitions, and more and 
more inclined my mind in an earnest enquiry 
after himself, and his own essential truth and 
word ; concerning whom, I did not know of any 
in all the earth could teach me, the world being 
universally as 1 judged, by the general ways and 
courses of men, of all forms and ranks, altogether 
‘ignorant of the Lord, Knowing only some histori- 
cal and traditional hints concerning him, and of 
his doctrine and ways ; which having little or no 
effect or influence upon the minds and conversa- 
tions of men, it seemed but a dead knowledge or 
image, and they dead whilst they yet lived, did 
not really and savingly believe in the true God, 
and Christ Jesus, of whom they made profession 
and talked; so that I did not then know that 
the Lord had any people then-in the world, owned 
by his presence with them as his flock and fami- 
ly; which reminds me of that saying of the Lord, 
‘* Nevertheless, when the son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth ?” 
| My mind being truly earnest with God, thirst- 
ing unto death tor the knowledge of the way of 
life, he was pleased to hear the voice of my ne- 
cessity ; for I wanted present salvation, and the 
Lord knew my case could not admit of further 
delay. And therefore being moved by his own 
free mercy and goodness, even in the same love 


yet no evidence of that necessary qualification of ii which he sent his Son, the beloved, into the 


regeneration, which brought great heaviness over | 
my mind ; which did not totelly depart till, 
through the infinite mercy of God, I was favored 
with further knowledge and a better state. 
Hitherto I had known the grace of God in me 
only as a manvifester of evil and of sin, a word of , 


world, to seek and save the lost, on the first day 
of the second month, in the evening, in the year 
(according to the common account) 1689, being 
alone in my chamber, the Lord brike in upon 
ne unexpectedly ; quick as lightning from the 
heavens, and as a righteous, all-powerful, all- 
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The divine essentixl Truth was now self.evi- 
dent; there wanted nothing else to prove it. I 
needed not to reason about him; all that was 
superseded and immerged, by an intuition of that 
divine and truly wonderful evidence and light 
plunged into utter darkness, and towards the | which proceeded from himself alone, leaving no 
north, or place of the north star; and being in | place for doubt, or ary question at all. For as 
perfect despair of returning any more, eternal the sun in the open firmament of heaven is not 


knowing, and sin-condemning judge; before 


whom my soul, asin the deepest agony, trembled, 

was confounded and amazed, and filled with such 

awful dread, as no words can reach or declare. 
My mind seemed separated from my body, 


condemnation appeared to surround and inclose | discovered or seen, but. by the direct efflux and 
me on every side, as in the centre of the horri- | medium of his own light, and the mind of man 
ble pit ; never, never to see redemption thence, | determines thereby, at sight, and without any 
or the face of him in mercy, whom I had sought | train of reasoning, what he is; even so and more 
with all my soul; but in the midst of this con-| than so, by the overshadowing influence and 
fusion and amazement, where no thought could’ divine virtue of the Highest, was my soul as- 
be formed or any idea retained, save grim eter-| sured it was the Lord. 
nal death possessing my whole man, a voice was (To be continued.) 
formed and uttered in me as from the centre of 
boundless darkness,—“ Thy will Oh! God be FRIENDS IN IOWA. 
done ;” “if this be thy act alone, and not my} It has been stated that a little history of the 
own, I yield my soul to thee.” | circumstances conneeted with the establishment 
In the conceiving of these words, from the | of a Monthly Meeting of Friends in lowa, to be 
Word of Life, I quickly found relief; there was | a branch of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting in Vir- 
all-healing virtue in them, and the effect so swift | ginia, would be likely to interest some of the 
and powerful, that even in a moment all my fears | readers of the Intelligencer, and the following is 
vanished, as if they had never been, and my | therefore communicated for publication, if the 
mind became calm and still, and simple asa lit-| Kditor should approve of placing it before his 
tle child ; the day of the Lord dawned, and the | readers. 
son of righteousness arose in me, with divine| Within the last two or three years, a number 
healing, and restoring virtue in his countenance, | of families of Friends, members of Hopewell, 
and he became the centre of my mind. Goose Creek, and Fairfax Monthly Meetings, 
Here I had a taste and view of the agony of | removed from Virginia, and formed a settlement 
the Son of God, and of his death and state upon | at Prairie Grove, in Wayne Township, Henry 
the cross, when the weight of the sins of all hu- | County, Iowa. One was an approved minister, 
man kind were upon him, and when he trode the | and some occupied the station of elder. In their 
wine press alone and none to assist him. Now| new settlement, amongst the greatest privations 
all my past sins were pardoned and done away, | they experienced, was that of religious com 
my own willings, runnings, searchings and | munion and social worship, to which they had 
strivings were at an end ; and all my carnal rea- | long been accustomed in their meetings at home. 
sonings and conceivings about the knowledge of | They addressed a letter to each of the Monthly 
tod and the mysteries of religion were over; | Meetings from which they had removed, expres- 
which had long exercised my mind, (being the | sing in touching language and great tenderness 
natural,) both day and night, and taken away my | their painful situation in being deprived of an 
desire of food and natural repose. But now my | opportunity of attending religious meetings, and 
sorrows ended, and my anxious cares were done | requesting that a Monthly Meeting might be 
away ; and this true fear being to me the initi-| established amongst them, to be a branch of 
ation into wisdom, I now found the true Sabbath | Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. These communica- 
a holy, heavenly, divine and free rest, and most | tions were forwarded by the Monthly Meetings, 
sweet repose. in their reports to the Quarter, and the reading 
This deep exercise being over, I slept till the | of them awakened a feeling of deep sympathy 
next morning, and had greater and better re-| with our absent brethren and sisters, in their re- 
freshment and comfort than I had felt for some | mote and tried situation. After weightily con- 
weeks before. sidering the subject, there was a full and free 
The wext day I found my mind calm and free | expression of sentiment in favor of granting their 
from anxiety, in a state like that of a little child. request at a proper time, and a committee was 
In this condition I remained till night, and at | appointed to correspond with them upon the 
about the same time in the evening that the vis- | subject. 
itation before related came upon me, my whole} It was seen to be rather a new case. They 
nature and being, both mind and body was filled | were very remote, and our Yearly Meeting was 
with the divine presence in a manner I had never | not the nearest to their settlement. Still, there 
known before, nor had ever thought such a thing | was no Monthly Meeting to which to send their 
could be; and of which nene could form any idea, | certificates, except what was so remote as to ren- 
but what the holy thing itself alone doth give. Ider it impracticable for them regularly to attend 
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the children as well as the parents could attend. 
The expression of that wish produced such a 
covering of precious solemnity in the Quarterly 
Meeting, both men’s and women’s, as seemed to 
give evidence that the proceeding was owned by 
Best Wisdom. In this state it was thought safe 
to proceed, as Truth might open the way, in the 
hope and confident belief, that if their request 
should now be granted, to establish a Monthly 
Meeting to be a branch of Fairfax Quarter, and 
the right time came to attach them to another 
Quarterly Meeting nearer to them, way would be 
made easy to all therefor. 

The committee communicated to them the 
feeling that prevailed in the Quarterly Meeting, 
and requested them to propose a time for opening 
and holding the different meetings. In their re- 
ply, they proposed a time for holding a Monthly 
and First day meeting, but proposed holding no 
mid-week meeting for the present. One reason 
for which was, that their meetings were to be 
held at a public school house, in which they could 
hold meetings for worship on First days, and 
Monthly Meetings on 7th days, but could not 
hold mid-week meetings, as the house was at that 
time occupied. This produced great exercise in 
the Quarterly Meeting ; and notwithstanding the 
great sympathy in their favor, it was the united 
judgment of the Quarter, to grant no meeting 
till way should open for the holding of mid-week 
meetings also, and the committee was intrusted 
to communicate to them the decision of the Quar- 
terly Meeting at this point. Itis an interesting 
feature in the history of the subject, that pre- 
vious to their receiving any communication from 
the committee, their own minds had become dis- 
satisfied with the proposition they had forwarded, 
and they were entirely prepared, indeed glad, to 
have mid-week meetings, and to hold them by 
‘turns at their private homes, till a more suitable 
place could be procured. This information was 
communicated to the Quarterly Meeting in the 
‘. 11th mo. last, and the meeting was united in the 
belief that it would be right to establish meet- 
ings at Prairie Grove, in accordance with the 
request of Friends there, and appointed a com- 
mittee to proceed to Lowa, and aid them therein. 
This committee, in the 2d month last, made a re- 
port which was fully approved and adopted by 
the Quarterly Meeting. As this report gives a 
statement of the proceedings of the Committee, 
a copy is appended as follows: 

“ ‘To Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, to be held at 
Hopewell, 2d mo. 16th, 1857. 

The Committce appointed at last meeting to 
visit the settlement of Friends at Prairie Grove, 
in the State of Lowa, and aid in the establish- 
ment amongst them of meetings for worship, and 
the organization of a Preparative and a Monthly 
Meeting, report, that soon after their appoint- 
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Besides, it was their united and ardent wish 
to have a Monthly Meeting near home, which 














ment, five of their number proceeded to Iowa, 
for the performance of the duty entrusted to their 
charge. They, with Friends of Prairie Grove, 
held a meeting for worship, and a Preparative 
meeting, on 5th day, the 4th of 12th mo.,a 
Monthly Meeting on the following 7th day, and 
a meeting for worship on First day. The meet- 
ings were all precious, favoréd seasons, the 
Friends seeming encouraged and strengthened 
by the condescension and care of the Quarterly 
Meeting, in granting their request to have meet- 
ings established amongst them, and in sending 
out a Committee to aid them therein. 

“In the Preparative Meeting, a Committee 
was appointed to prepare for the Monthly Meet- 
ing alist of those Friends now residing at Prairie 
Grove, who had formerly been members of Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, it being those only who 
were at present to constitute Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting. Other Friends residing in 
the settlement, will bring certificates to this 
meeting from the Monthly Meetings from within 
the limits of which they had removed. 

“It was found necessary to hold two sittings 
of the Monthly Meeting, in order that it should 
be properly organized. In the morning meet- 
ing, Committees were appointed in both men’s 
and women’s meetings, to bring forward to a fu- 
ture sitting, the names of suitable Friends for 
Clerks, Overseers and Elders, and in the men’s 
meeting, a Friend for Treasurer, and one for Re- 
corder, in addition. 

‘“‘ These several Committees reported to the af- 
ternoon sitting, and the Friends named for the 
different offices were fully united with by the 
meeting. It was very gratifying to the Com- 
mittee in attendance from the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to find there were Friends already members, 
so well qualified as those named appeared to be, 
for the several offices which they were called 
upon to fill; and when the other Friends in the 
settlement shall produce their certificates, which 
will be in a short time, considerable addition w 1l 
be made to the number of active and useful mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting. 

“The Committee took out with them books, 
suitably prepared, in which to keep a register of 
their members, and a record of the births and 
deaths amongst them, to record the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting, to record certificates of 
removal, and marriage certificates. They also 
took out several copies of our discipline for the 
use of the members of that meeting. 

“The Committee and the Friends there then 
regarded Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, to- 
gether with the meetings for worship, and the 
Preparative Meeting, fully organized and estab- 
lished, as a branch of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. 
And we may add there existed amongst the Friends 
of the settlement, an openness, humility, unity, 
and affection, which it was encouraging and in- 
structive to the Committee to witness. 
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“ Although the meetings were thus organized 
as far as the Committee were instructed or em- 
powered to proceed, there was still a deficiency 
to which the Committee took occasion to draw 
the attention of the Friends of Prairie Grove, 
and now wish to bring to the notice of the Quar- 
terly Meeting. They have no place at which to 
hold their meetings regularly. By permission, 
they hold their First day meetings at a public 
school house in the neighborhood ; but this house 
being occupied during the week, they are com- 
lled to hold their mid-week meetings, including 
‘the Monthly and Preparative Meetings, at their 
private houses, the meeting circulating amongst 
them. The Committee believed,and the Friends 
there fully united with them in this opinion, 
that, while such arrangement would answer tem- 
porarily, the meeting could not be regarded as 
properly established in conformity to our order, 
without having a place of their own, at which 
all their meetings could be regularly held. In 
conformity with this view of the subject, a Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Monthly Meeting, 
to unite with the Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, in selecting a situation, making an estimate 
of the cost of a suitable house, and in endeavor- 
ing to devise ways and means to have such house 
erected. With a liberality most creditable to 
the Friends of the settlement, and evincing the | 
great interest they felt in the subject, every mem- | 
ber was willing to give three acres of his land, 
as a site for a meeting house and burial ground ; 
so that the joint Committee had an opportunity, 
which they embraced, of selecting three acres, 
part of the property of two different Friends, in | 
a most eligible situation. 

“ Judging from the size of the meeting we | 
attended on First day, it was estimated that the 
cost of a suitable building, including sliding par- 
titions, and seats, would amount to 1300 dollars. | 
Friends of Prairie Grove said they would cheer- 
fully contribute, in work and otherwise, one half 
of this sum, which we think, under the circum- 
stances of their recent emigration, is as much as 
could reasonably be expected of them, oras they 
should be encouraged to do. The Committee | 
therefore arc united in recommending to the Quar- 
terly Meeting, that it raise the other half, say 
650 dollars, and remit it to those Friends, to be 
applied to this interesting object.* 

“In closing this report, the Committee take 
occasion to add, that although they had to travel 
a great distance in the fulfilment of the duties 
placed upon them by the Quarterly Meeting, and 
at an inclement season of the year, they still have 
no cause to regret having submitted to the ap- 


*It is gratifying to be able to add, that with com- 
mendable promptness and liberality, the Quarterly 
Meeting, through its constituent Monthly Meetings, 
has raised the sum named, and placed it in the hands 
of a Friend to send to Prairie Grove for the object 
proposed. 
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pointment, but have rather been made to rejoice 
in believing they had been messengers of com- 
fort from the Quarterly Meeting to those distant 
Friends, and strengthened in the feeling of the 
everlasting goodness and protecting care of the 
Great Father of us all.” 

The Monthly Meeting is held on the last 7th 
day in each month, and the Preparative Meeting 
on the 5th day of the preceding week, all at 11 
o'clock. No mid-week meeting is held on the 
week of the Monthly Meeting. 

The Monthly Meeting, and the meeting for 
ministers and elders, send their answers to the 
Queries, and their reports to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing by mail, and the Quarterly Meeting commu- 
nicates to them through the same ehannel. 

7th mo. 1857. One oF THE COMMITTEE. 


JOHN RANDOLPH ON SLAVERY. 


The closing expression in the following ac- 
count of a conversation with Jobn Randolph is 
very similar to the one made by Thomas Jeffer- 
son on the same sorrowful subject, when he said, 
“I trenble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just,’ &e. 

“A few years before the death of J. Ran- 
dolph, he was one morning, during the session 
of Congress, walking from his lodgings in Wash- 
ington to the Capitol, in order to take his seat 
in the House. It so happened, that as he passed 
along Pennsylvania avenue he fell in company 
with Edward Stabler, with whom he was ac- 
quainted. Asthey were passing along the street, 
they met a wagon, into which were crowded a 
number of colored women and children, followed 
by twenty or thirty colored men, handcuffed and 
chained together, and guarded by two armed 
white men, on horseback. This spectacle, com- 
ing as it did suddenly before them, produced a 
strong sensation in them both, and they involun- 
tarily stopped until the whole had passed, with- 
out a word being spoken by either of them. 
After a short pause, Mr. Stabler remarked : 
‘This is indeed a shocking spectacle—to be ex- 
hibited here, almost under the shadow of the 
Capitol of the United States! We profess to 
be the first people in the world, and yet we here 
see before us a number of our fellow-men, with- 
out having committed any breach of the laws, or 
beingcharged with any offence whatever, chained 
like condemned criminals, and driven under the 
very eyes of the national Legislature, now in ses- 
sion, like beasts to market! The nations of 
Kurope have their several ministers and repre- 
sentatives here, who will witness this scene, and 
who probably will make it known to their respec- 
tive Governments. What must people of other 
nations think of us, when they will learn that in 
the face of all our boasting professions about 
liberty, we permit the most odious tyranny and 
cruel oppression to be openly practised upon 
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millionsof our people with impunity ?’ Randolph For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
remained silent fora minute, and then said, with| When we take into consideration the labors 
emphasis, ‘Sir, I do not care what Europe, or | and examples of those who are called from works 
what the people of any other country, may think | to rewards, it seems as though there is some- 
or say of us—this is of no consequence, and I} thing more due to their memory than just to 
wholly disregard it.” He then, in a subdued | record that they were born and have died. I 
tone, and with much earnestness, added : ‘ But | feel induced to offer the following tribute of 
when I reflect upon what God Almighty may | love to the memory of my deceased father, 
think of us, I confess to you that I tremble for | Stephen Bowerman, who died at his residence, 





my country !’” 
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Marriep,-¢On the 16th inst., at the residence of 
R. H. Miller, according to the order of the religious 
Society of Friends, Henry C. Hattowert, of Alex- 
andria, to Saran Mitier. And at the same time and 
place, Henry Reese, of Baltimore, to Mary ANN 
Mi.ter, daughter of Robert H. Miller, of Alexandria, 
Va. 


——, On the 14th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Lombard St., Baltimore, Marsuaut Tyson, of Phila- 
delphia, to Catnartne Exvxien, daughter of Matthew 
Smith, ef the former city. 


Dirp,—At his residence, Bayside,on Long Island, 
on First day 7th mo., 12th, 1857, Jacos H. Witiets, 
(eldest son of Samuel Willets of New York city) in 
the 39th year of his age. 


His death occurred under peculiarly trying circum- 
stances. About two months previous to it, he was 
bitten by a dog, which they had but little reason to 
fear was rabid, but still apprehensions were felt by 
his friends as well as himself, that such might be the 
case, and every precautionary measure possible was 
taken to avert the development of the dire disease, 
liable to be attendant upou such a casualty. But 
alas! their fears were but too well founded, and 
after the most intense suffering of about thirty hours 
duration, he has fallen in the prime of life, and vigor 
of manhood, a victim to the fell destroyer. Hewas 
an honorable and upright man, esteemed by all who 
knew him, and a useful member of the community in 
which he moved. 


Truly it may be said that the ways of Providence 
are inscrutable. He was surrounded by every comfort 
and luxury that wealth could purchase. A feeble 


wife, and five children, and parents looking to him as | 


the prop of their declining years; yet he has been 
called hence “ to be seen of menno more.”’ Although 
his agonies during the paroxysms were extreme, yet 
in the intervals his mind was perfectly clear, giving 
satisfactory evidence that his peace was made and 
that he had a full assurance that he should enter into 
rest. The last words he uttered were. “Glory to 
God, peace on earth and gopd will to man, hallelujah! 
hallelujah !’? 


, On the 13th inst., Mary Joun, wife of Asa 
T. John, aged 68 years, eleven months and one day. 
She was a member of Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, 
and Shamokin Particular Meeting, in Shamokin iown- 
ship, Northumberland County, Pa. 


; ; On 7th day, the 11th inst., at the residence of 
Benjamin P. Moore, in Fallston, Harford Co. Md., 
Mary C. Srasier, wife of Edward H. Stabler, of 
Baltimore. 


in the Township of Hallowell, County of Prince 
Edward, C. W., the 3d of 6th month, 1857, in 
| the 84th year of his age, after an illness of nearly 
| fourteen months, the effect of paralysis, which 
rendered him both speechless and helpless. He 
| was a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting, 
of which he had long been a useful one. He 
was born in Dutchess Co., N. Y., and emigrated 
| with some of the older members of his father’s 
family to Canada, in the 16th year of his age, 
performing the long wilderness journey on foot 
| by the assistance of a compass. After he grew 
| up to manhood, he and some others not feeling 
| easy to join themselves to any religious Society 
except Friends, and there being no meeting 
| settled in Canada for transacting the business of 
| that Society, they sent their requests to Nine 
| Partner’s Monthly Meeting, where they were 
received members, and informed of their right 
of membership by a committee that was sent 
about that time to establish a Monthly Mecting 
|in Canada, entitled “ Adolphustown Monthly 
| Meeting.” As the country was new when he 
|removed here, he became early inured to hard- 
ships and privations, and in his youthful days 
| formed habits of industry, which in after life, 
, when he became the head of a family, enabled 
him to adopt the language of the Apostle Paul, 
| these hands have ministered to my necessities 
and to the necessities of those that are with me.” 
| He also had a portion to spare to the poor and 
needy, whom he was ever ready to aid and 
| relieve. It may be said he was a friend to the 
widow and a father to the fatherless, many of 
the latter finding a comfortable asylum in his 
| hospitable home. For the last fifty years of his 
| useful life he was seldom, if ever, without more 
or less orphan and destitute children under his 
care, to whom he acted the part of a father; he 
| also obeyed this injunction, “be ye not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers,” as his home was ever 
open to them. His life and conversation were 
truly exemplary, yet be entertained a humble 
opinion of his own virtues, expressing in the 
latter part of his life that it seemed as if he had 
never done any good in the world. But, as our 
Saviour said, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
their’s is the Kingdom of Heaven.” We trust 
his removal was from a scene of pain and afflic- 
tion, to that blessed mansion prepared for the 
righteous, where all is joy and peace, and none 
can say “I am sick.” Et Leanor BowERMAN. 
Bloomfield, C. W., 6th mo , 1857. 
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ENSLAVEMENT OF A BRITISH SUBJECT—FORTY 
FIVE YEARS IN BONDAGE, 


The New York Times of Friday publishes a 
highly interesting account of the struggle for 
freedom of a man who has been cruelly and il- 
legally held as a slave for forty-five years. The 
subject of the history is a man who has lately 
arrived in New York from Savannah, where he 
was known by the name of Demock Charlton, 
and served forty years as a slave of various per- 
sons, while he claims to have been a British 
subject, and entitled to the protection of the 
British government. His orignal name was 
Tallen, and he was taken from Africa by a Span- 
ish slaver, when only twelve years old. The 
slaver was captured bya British brig-of-war, when 
Tallen was sent on board the British brig Pea- 
cock, to serve as a cabin boy during the war of 
1812. When the Peacock was sunk by the 
American schooner Hornet, in 1813, Tallen was 
sent a prisoner of war, to Savannah, Ga., where 
a party got control of him, forwarded a report to 
Washington that he was dead, and sold him into 
slavery. After upwards of forty years’ servi- 
tude, during which time he purchased his 
freedom thrice, he has at last escaped from 
bondage, and now, claiming to be a British sub- 
ject, seeks indemnity at the hands of those who 
lave so long and unjustly held him in servitude. 
His wife and children are still held in slavery, 
and he is now endeavoring to raise the money 
for the purchase of their freedom. The story of 
the man is straightforward aud candid, and seems 
every way worthy of credit. 


NATURAL HISTORY, FOR THE YOUNG. 


The study of natural objects is now almost 
universally allowed to be one peculiarly suited | 
to youth—to that period, as Burke observes, 
“‘when the senses are unworn and tender, when 
the whole being is exquisitely alive, and the 
glow of novelty is fresh upon all the objects | 
which surround us’ Yet though all this is 
abundantly evident, it is singular, enough that | 
the regular introduction of natural science into 
our educational seminaries in this country is as 
yet but of rare occurrence. The period from 
five to fifteen—that period which is usually de- 
voted to elementary training—is that in which 
the mind has the greatest avidity for facts and 
phenomena It is pleasing at this period to see 
how the mind grasps at every kind of informa- 
tion regarding physical objects—how it delights 
in tracing analogies —forming combination—and 
arranging and methodizing into systems—how, 
in short, the ideas of beauty, order, fitness, and 
harmonious congruity take possession of the 
mind. The young and eager intellect at this périod 
finds such studies peculiarly suited for its 
powers; there is nothing too deep for its com- 
prehension—nothing too abstract, or too much 


beyond the calibre of its as yet immature and 
not fully developed powers. But if this golden 
opportunity be allowed to elapse, the mental ap- 
petite will seek other and more grovelling grati- 
fications: the pleasures, the dissipations, the 
business of the world, will absorb all the atten- 
tion ; or if other studies are persevered in, they 
engross and occupy the whole mind, so that 
rarely, indeed, do we find a love of natural science 
cultivated in mature life, unless it has been im- 
planted at an early period. 

Our continental neighbors seem more alive to 
these branches of early instruction than we are. 
There, botany, zoology, and geology are regularly 
taught in their elementary schools, and their 
connection with geography, history, and the arts 
of life fully demonstrated. To some extent these 
studies are gradually being introduced into our 
most approved seminaries in this country, 
though in a very small number, indeed, have 
they become regular branches of educational 
training. They are as yet only timidly intro- 
duced as extra and optional studies ; encroaching 
sometimes on the hours appropriated to relaxa- 
tion, or given so shortly, and at such long inter- 
vals, as to fail to make any due impression on 
the minds of the pupils. We hope, however, 
yet to see them introduced as indispensable 
branches of education, with competent teachers, 
into all our leading institutions throughout the 
kingdom. Ina great commercial and agricul- 
tural community such as ours, the elements of 
nataral science, in all its departments, ought 
surely to be within the reach of every individual, 
however humble the calling to which he may be 
destined. 

In our richly-endowed educational hospitals, 
where we occasionally hear of listlessness and 
insubordination on the part of the pupils, euch 
studies might doubtless be introduced with the 
best advantage. We know nothing more likely 
to engage the youthful mind there, both inno- 
cently and advantageously, or more calculated to 
supply the absence of the domestic circle, and 
all the home feelings, of which they are neces- 
sarily deprived. 

A little work on zoology, intended as a text- 
book for school tuition, has prompted to the re- 
petition of these remarks. It is the first part of 
a history of animal life, commencing at the lowest 
end of the scale, and including the invertebrate 
animals. It is not merely a common compilation, 
but exhibits the spirit and originality of a mind 
evidently well-stored with accurate facts, and en- 
thusiastic in the admiration of the works of 
nature. Its illustrations are numerous, and con- 
sist of the wood-cuts of Milne Edwards’s French 
work on the same subject. Next to the actual 
objects themselves, good illustrations are indis- 
pensable to the student of natural history. 

During the past season, an unusual number of 
those jelly-looking creatures called meduse, or 
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sea-nettles, have swarmed along our shores. 
They are amongst the simplest and lowest of the 
scale of animated beings, and are thus de- 
scribed :— : 

“‘ There is much in the structure of these crea- 
tures to excite our surprise. Their frail and 
gelatinous bodies seem little else than a mass of 
vivified sea-water, or some analogous fluid. 
‘ For,’ says Professor Owen, ‘let this fluid part 
of a large medusa, which may weigh two pounds 
when recently removed from the sea, drain from 
the solid parts of the body, and these, when 
dried, will be represented by a thin film of mem- 
brane, not exceeding thirty grains in weight.’ 
They baffle the skill of the anatomist by the very 
simplicity of their structure. Feeble as they 
appear, fishes and crustacea are quickly dissolved 

‘in their stomachs. The organism of their sting- 
ing power is yet but imperfectly understood, and 
the luminosity which many species possess, 
equally demands investigation. They are found 
in all seas, and please the eye both by their 
glassy transparency and by their brilliant hues. 
Some are furuished with a central peduncle, and 
resemble a mushroom with its stalk ; others have 
its place supplied by prehensile arms ; some have 
one simple central mouth; in others both its 
structure and position are different : in some the 
margin is furnished with long contractile tenta- 
cula, whence the well-known stinging secretion 
is supplied ; in others this formidable apparatus 
is altogether wanting. These differences, which 
are easily observable, enable the naturalist to 
classify the gelatinous medusz, for such is their 
collective appellation. Their locomotion is 
effected by the contraction and expansion of the 
outer margin of the disc, the animal striking 
the water in the opposite direction to that in 
whith it is moving. The motion is easy and 
graceful, admitting of progress in-any direction. 
The lower surface of the dise is covered with a 
delicate network of vessels, in which the circu- 
lating fluids are exposed to the oxygen contained 
in the sea-water. Each contraction of the mar- 
gin, therefore, not only impels the animal in its 
course, but assists in the process of respiration. 

“The medusee differ extremely in size. Some 
are occasionally thrown upon our coast which 
are as large as a good-sized umbrella; many are 
not larger than peas; and some scarcely exceed 
in dimensions the head of a large-sized pin. 
Some species are adorned with brilliant colors, 
and equal in the richness of their hues the 
brightest of our garden flowers. When from a 
small boat, in a glassy and transparent sea, they 
are beheld rising and falling at pleasure, and 
occasionally turning over in the apparent exu- 
berance of enjoyment, they form objects of con- 
templation so very attractive, as to excite the 

astonishment of the child, while they furnish 
matter for the contemplation of the naturalist. 

“The species of medusa most abundant on our 


coasts during the early part of our summer 
(Cyanea aurita,) is well known by the four con- 
spicuous lunar or heart-shaped figures which it 
exhibits, ‘These are of a pinkish or purplish 
color, and are, in fact, the ovaries. Four pouches 
are observed on the lower surface of the body. 
To these the young, ata certain period, are 
transferred from the ovaries, and uudergo a 
species of development analogous to that of the 
young quadrupeds of Australia in the marsupial 
pouch of the mother. After changes in their 
size and color, they exhibit a change of form, 
become clothed with vibratile cilia, and leaving 
the maternal pouch, swim freely about, the larger 
extremity being always in advance. The little 
creature soon attaches itself to some fixed object, 
and four arms appear, surrounding a central 
mouth. The arms lengthen, four additional ones 
are developed, all are highly contractile, covered 
with cilia, and actively employed in the capture 
of food. The number of these arms increases 
until it reaches twenty-four or thirty ; and the 
body, originally about the size of a grain of sand, 
becomes a line, or the twelfth part of an inch in 
length. During the winter months it remains 
in security ‘‘ where the waves have no strife,” 
and even throws out germs or buds, which in 
time becomes perfect meduse. But with the 
approach of spring, the body becomes marked 
with transverse lines, which gradually assume a 
wrinkled or furrowed appearance. These furrows 
become deeper, dividing the bidy into from ten 
to fifteen distinct portions, which for a time re- 
main in contact, but without organic connection, 
“like piled-up cups.” After complete separa- 
tion, each part swims freely about, presenting an 
appearance so unique, that the young in this 
state has been figured, and described as belong- 
ing toa new genus. The last change observa- 
ble is its putting on the appearance of the per- 
fect animal, and under the influence of the sun, 
the waves, and the currents, becoming a mature 
medusa. ‘ We thus see,’ says Professor Owen, 
‘that a medusa may actually be generated three 
successive times, and by as many distinct modes 
of generation—by fertile ova, by gemmation, 
and by spontaneous fission-—before attaining its 
mature condition.’ 

‘‘ With regard to the medusew, we may men- 
tion an anecdote which we learned from an emi- 
nent zoologist, [E. l orbes,] now a professor in 
one of the English universities. He had, a few 
years ago, been delivering some zoological lec- 
tures in a Seaport town in Scotland, (St. An- 
drews, | in the course of which he had Adverted 
to some of the most remarkable points in the 
economy of the acalepha. After the lecture, a 
farmer, who had been present, came forward and 
inquired if he had understood him correetly, as 
having stated that the medusee contained so little 
of solid material, that they might be regarded as 
little else than a mass of animated sea-water ? 
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On being answered in the affirmative, he re- 
marked that it would have saved him many a 
pound had he known that sooner, for he had 
been in the habit of employing his men and 
horses in carting away large quantities of jelly- 
fish from the shore, and using them as manure 
on his farm, and he now believed they could 
have been of little more real use than an equal 
weight of sea-water. Assuming that so much as 
one ton weight of medusew, recently thrown on 
the beach, had been carted away in one load, it 
will be found that, according to the experiments 
already mentioned, the entire quantity of solid 


material would be only about four pounds avoir- | 


dupois weight—an amount of solid material 
which, if compressed, the farmer might with 


. . . } 
ease have carried home in one of his coat 


pockets !’” 


The waters of the ocean teem with life ina. 


variety of forms. We cannot take up a glassful 
of this element without including many beings 
of interest. ‘The cheapness of the pleasures 
which natural history affords, should of itself 
form a reason for the general cultivation of such 
pursuits. They are within the reach of the 
most humble, and are not dependent on costly 
orcomplicated apparatus. By means so simple 
as a glass of sea-water, we have caused the 
balani or acorn-shells to exhibit a series of move- 


ments, which we have never shown to the youth 
of either sex without hearing from them expres- 


sions of the most unfeigned delight. Let the 
reader try the experiment. Go at low water to 
a rock on the beach, choose a few of the oldest 
and largest limpets left uncovered by the reced- 


ing tide, and incrusted with the acorn-shells. | 
As the inclosed animals have then been without ' 


nourishment for two or three hours, they will be 
quite ready for another meal. 


or two the acorn-shells upon them will begin to 
open. Presently a beautiful feathered apparatus 
will be extended, then withdrawn. It will again 
be put forth, and again retracted ; but with such 
grace, regularity, and precision, that the eye re- 
gards it ‘ with ever new delight.’ And when 
the same exquisite mechanism is exhibited by 
every one of them, either in succession or simul- 
taneously, and when we consider that it thus 
ministers at the same moment both to respira- 


Thow the limpet- | 
shells into the glass offsea-water, and in a minute 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
[BY SIR JOHN RICHARDSON. } 
(Concluded from page 288.) 

Owing to the fortunate rendezvous at Hobar- 
ton of the scientific expeditions and surveying 
ships above named, as well as many of her 
Majesty’s vessels engaged in the ordinary service 
of those seas, the intrigues of the family faction 
and their supporters in the colony being matters 
of common discussion, became known to num- 
bers of Sir John’s brother officers, and a true 

| estimate of the treatment he had received from 
| the colonial minister was formed by the profes- 
sion to which he belonged. He found, therefore, 
on reaching England, that the confidence of the 
| Admirality in his integrity and ability was un- 
diminished, and this was speedily shown by his 

| appointment in 1845 to the command of an ex-’ 
pedition, consisting of the Erebus and Terror, 
fitted out for the further discovery of the north- 
west passage. With an experienced second in 
command, Captain Crozier, trained under Parry 
and James Ross from 1821 in the navigation of 
icy seas, a select body of officers chosen for their 
talent and energy, and excellent crews, in ships 
as strong as art could make them, and well fur- 
nished, Franklin sailed from England for the 
last time on the 26th of May, 1845. He was 
last seen by a whaler on the 26th of July, in 
Baffin’s Bay, at which time the expedition was 
proceeding prosperously. Letters written by him 
a few days previously to that date were couched 
in language of cheerful anticipation of success, 
while those received from his officers expressed 
their admiration of the seamanlike qualities of 
their commander, and the happiness they had in 
serving under him. In the autumn of 1847, 
‘public anxiety began to be manifested for the 
safety of the discoverers, of whom nothing had 
been Weard ; and searching expedition after ex- 
pedition dispatched in quest of them in 1848, 
and the succeeding years down to 1854, regard- 
less of cost or hazard, redound to the lasting 
eredit of England. In this pious undertaking 
| Sir John’s heroic wife took the lead. Her exer- 
‘tions were unwearied, she exhausted her private 
| funds in sending out auxiliary vessels to quarters 
| not comprised in the public search, and by her 
_ pathetic appeals she roused the spmpathy of the 
| whole civilized world. France sent her Bellot ; 


tion and nutrition, a train of ideas is excited | the United States of America replied to her calls 
which rises from the humble shell to Him by | by manning two searching expeditions, the ex- 
whom it has thus wondrously been fashioned.” | penses of which were borne by Mr. Grinnell, a 
Chambers Journal. | wealthy private citizen of great humanity and 
—_— | liberality ; and the inhabitants of Tasmania sub- 
Lona Prayers.—Speaking against long | scribed £1,700, which they transmitted to Lady 
prayers, Elder Koapp says: “* When Peter was | Franklin, as their contribution towards the ex- 
endeavoring to walk on the water to meet his | pense of the search. 
Master, and was about siuking, had his suppli-| In August, 1850, traces of the missing ships 
cation been as long as the introduction to some | were discovered, and it was ascertained that 
of our modern prayers, before he got half through | their first winter had been spent behind Beechey 
he would have been fifty feet under water.” Island, where they had remained as late as April, 
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1846. Yetin spite of every exertion by the 
searching parties, no further tidings were ob- 
tained until the spring of 1854, when Dr. Rae, 
then conducting an exploring party of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, learnt from the Esquimaux 
that in 1850, white men to the number of about 
forty, had been seen dragging a boat over the 
ice, near the north shore of Kking William’s 
Island, and that later in the same season, but 
before the breaking up of the ice, the bodies of 
the whole party were found by the natives on a 
point lying at a short distance to the north-west 
of Back’s Great Fish River, where they had 
perished from the united effects of cold and 
famine. These unfortunate men were identified 
as the remnant of the crews of the Krebus and 
Terror, by numerous articles which the Esqui- 
maux had picked up at tiie place where they 
perished, many of which Dr. Rae purchased 
from that people and brought to England. Point 
Ogle is supposed by this gentleman to be the 
spot where the bodics lie; and this summer 
(1855) Mr. Anderson of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, started from Great Slave Lake to examine 
the locality, pay the last tribute of respect to the 
dead, and collect any written papers that might 
remain there, or books and journals said to be 
in the hands of the Ksquimaux. By considering 
the direction in which the party that perished 
were travelling when seen by the natives, and 
the small district that remains unexplored, we 
must come to the conc'usion that the ships were 
beset between the 70th and 72d parallels of 
latitude, and near the 100th meridian. Two 
entrances from:the north may exist to this part 
of the sea, one along the west coast of North 
Somerset and Boothia, which is an almost cer- 
tain one ; and the other which is more conjec- 
tural, may occupy the short unexplored space 
between Captain Sherard Oxborn’s and Licuten- 
an Wynniatt’s extreme points. To approach this 
last strait, if it actually exists, Cape Walker 
would be left on the eastern sile of the passing 
ships. It isasingular and most melancholy 
fact, that the very limited district of the Arctic 
Sea thus indicated, and which was specially ad- 
verted to in the origina! plan of search, is almost 
the only spot that has defied the exertions of the 
skilful and persevering officers who have 
attempted to explore it. Sir Janes Ross failed 
in reaching it; it intervenes between the ex- 
tremes of the long and laborious journeys made 
by Captain Sherard Osborn and Lieutenant 
Wynniatt Dr. Rae’s two attempts to enter it 
were frustrated by the state of the ice and other 
circumstances, and Captain Collinson was also 
stopped short on its southern side by the want 
of fuel. Jady Frank in had sent out the Prince 
Albert for the express purpose of searching this 
quarter, but Mr. Kennedy unfortunately instead 
of adhering to the letter of instructions, trusted 
to a distant view of the passage from the north, 





which seemed to him to be closed, and turning 
to the west, made his memorable winter journey 
through a space, which, though he was ignorant 
of the fact at the time, had been previously ex. 
amined. 

With the utmost economy in its use, fuel 
would soon become precious on board the Erebus 
and Terror ; and it is probable that after three 
years one of the ships would be broken up to 
furnish this essential article. Provisions could 
not last longer without placing the crews on short 
allowance, and to do so in that climate, subjected 
them to sure and destructive attacks of scurvy. 
Fish and vension, it is true, might be procured 
in quantities sufficient to modify these conclu- 
sions, but not to a great extent : and, beyondall 
question, the numbers of the intrepid sailors who 
left England in such health and spirits in 1845, 
had waned sadly by the close of the season for 
operations in 1849. The forty men seen by the 
natives early in 1850, were doubtiess the only 
survivors at that date. Franklin, had he lived 
till then, would have been sixty-four years old, 
but no one of that age was in the number seen 
by the natives. Had he been then in existence, 
he would have taken another route on the aban- 
donment of his ship, as no one knows better than 
he the fatal result of an attempt to cross that 
wide expanse of frozen ground lying between 
the mouth of the Great Fish River and the far 
distant Hudson Bay post on the south side of 
Great Slave Lake. Who can conjecture the 
reason that turned the steps of the weary 
wanderers in that direction ? Perhaps the desire 
of solving that long-sought problem of a north- 
west passage, even then animated their emaciated 
frames, and it is certain that they did solve it, 
though none of them lived to claim the grateful 
applause of their countrymen. Lz»ter in point 
of time, and in a higher latitude, Sir Robert 
M’Clure also filled up a narrow gap between pre- 
vious discoveries, and so traced out the north- 
west passage by travelling over ice that has in 
the five several years in which it has been at- 
tempted, proved to be a barrier to ships. If ever 
inthe pursuit of whales, or for conveyance of 
minerals, commercial enterprise endeavors to 
force a north west passage by steam, the southern 
route, whose last link was forged by Franklin’s 
party with their lives, will undoubtedly be 
chosen. And it is to be deeply regretted that 
the parliamentary committee in recommending 
the grant of public money to Sir Robert M’Clure, 
which his courage and enterprise so well de- 
served, should have omitted to mention the 
prior discovery made by the crews of the Krebus 
and Terror.* 


* Spars and pieces of rail recognized as having be- 
longed to the Erebus and Terror were picked up by 
Captain Collinson near his wintering place in Cam- 
bridge Bay, and are sufficient evidence of currents 
setting in that direction, through a passage incumbered 
doubtless witb drift ice. 
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This sketch of Sir John Franklin’s character 
and public services has been written by one who 
served long under his command, who during 
upwards of twenty-five years of close intimacy 
had his entire covfidence, and in times of great 
difficulty and distress, when all conventional dis- 
guise was out of the question, beheld his calm- 
ness and unaffected piety. If it has in some 
passages assumed the appearance of eulogy, it 
has done so not for the purpose of unduly exalt- 
ing its subject, but from a firm conviction of the 
truth of the statements. On the other hand, 
the writer has abstained, in the only sentences 
in which it was necessary to speak of opponents, 
from saying a single word more of their conduct 
or motives than strict justice to Franklin’s 
memory demanded. Franklin himself was sin- 
gularly devoid of any vindictive feeling. While 
he defended his own honor, he would have de- 
lighted in showing any kindness in his power to 
his bitterest foe ; and in emulation of that spirit 
the preceding pages have been penned.—Lncy- 
clopedia Britannica. , 


THE QUAKER POET. 
Verses on seeing myself so designated. 
By Bernarp Barton. 


¢¢ The Quaker poet !”?—is such name 
A simple designation ; 

Or one expressive of my shame, 
And thy vituperation ?— 


If but the former—I, for one, 
Have no objection to it ; 

A name, as such, can startle none 
Who rationally view it. 


But if such title would convey 
Contemp’, or reprobation, 

Allow me briefly as | may 
To state my vindication. 


It is not splendor of costume 

That prompts harmonious numbers ; 
The nightingale of sober plume 

Sings while the peacock slumbers. 


The shallow brooks, in spring so gay, 
In.summer soonest fui! us ; 

Their sparkling pride has pass’d away, 
Their sounds no more regale us. 


While the more deep but guiet streams, 
By alders overshaded, 

Flow on, in spite of scorching beams, 
Their beauties uninvaded. 


And on their peaceful verge we see 

Green grass, fresh flowers; and round them 
Hover the butterfly and bee,— 

Rejoicing to have found them. 


Is it the gayest of the gay, 
The votaries of fashion, 

Who feel most sensibly the sway 
Of pure and genuine passion ? 


No !—hearts there be the world deems cold, 
As warm, as true, as tender, 

As those which gayer robes enfold, 
However proud their s}lendor. 


Of mine I speak not ;—He, alone, 
Who form’d can truly know it; 

Nor of my verse; I frankly own 
Myself no lofty poet. 


But I contend the Quaker creed, 
By fair interpretation, 

Hs nothing in it to impede 
Poetic aspiration. 


All that fair nature’s charms display, 
Of grandeur, or of beauty, 

All that the human heart can sway, 
Joy, grief, desire, or duty ;— 


All these are ours—the copious source 
Of true poetic feeling :— 

An‘ wouldst thou check their blameless course, 
Our lips in silence sealing ? 


Nature, to all her ample page 
Impartially untolding, 

Prohibits neither saint nor sage 

* Its beauties from beholding. 


And thus the muse her gifts bestows 
With no sectarian spirit, 

Her laurel wreaths invest the brows 
Which such distinctions merit. 

Through every age, in every clime, 
Her tavor’d sons have flourish’d, 

Have felt her energy sublime, 
Her pure delights have nourish’d. 

From Lapland’s snow-, from Persia’s bowers, 
Their songs are still asceniing, 

Then, Quaker Poets, iry your powers ! 
Why should you tear offending! 

Still true to nature be your aim, 
Abno:ring affectation ; 

You, with peculiar grace may claim 
Each simpler decoration. 

And with such you may blend no less, 
Spite of imputed weakness, 

The godlike strenzth of gentleness, 
The majesty of meekness ! 

The blameless pride of purity, 
Chast’ning each soit emotion ; 

And, trom fanaticism tree 
The ferver of devotion ! 


Be such your powers ; and in the range 
Of themes which they assign you, 
Win wreaths you need not wish to change 
For aight that fame could twine you, 
For never can a port’s lays 
Obtain more genuine honor, 
Than whil-t his Gilt promotes the praise 
Of him who is its Lonor! 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Oh ’tis a glorious thing to walk 
As dead to man, alive to God, 
Nobly to view the given track 
And steady keep, nor dare look back, 
Lest doubt assail 
And fear prevail 
To slay us on the road, 
Awake, great God, this living fire 
In every breast— 
Kindle afresh a new desire, 
Nor let us rest 
Short of that ever blessed rock 
On which to build our heart’s best hope, 
Nor let us fear, ought but 7/y frown, 
For what is life, if not for thee to strive? 
We’d better die, than out of Thee to live. 


1 mo. 6th, 1857. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
How frequently do we read in the newspapers 


of the outbreak of conflagrations, more or less de- 


vastating in their character, to which it is diffi- | 


cult to assign an adequate origin. Some of these 


may doubtless be attributed to spontaneous com- | 


bustion—meaning by that term a conflagration 
vecasioned by the contact of substances which, 
innocuous in their normal condition, become 
fraught with danger when brought into collis- 
ion. <A few notes upon this curious subject will 
be interesting. 


Cotton which has been wetted with oil speed- | 


ily takes fire. It is well known how difficult, 
almost impossible, it is to prevent the escape of 
oil from casks ; and yet, the slightest quantity 
of this liquid issuing from between the staves 
upon cotton may produce combustion. Upon 
this point the following occurrence is to be found 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 

«‘ Mr. Golding, an official of the East India 
Compauy, had left a bottle containing oil upon 
a table in the arsenal, beside a chest filled with 
coarse cottons. ‘The bottle was overturned in 
the night, probably by rats; it broke upon the 
lid of the chest and the oil penetrated the cot- 
tons. When the chest was opened upon the en- 
suing morning, the cottons were found burning 
and partially consumed, while the chest itself 
was upon the point of bursting into flames. In 
his first alarm Mr. Golding imagined that an at- 


tempt had been made to set the arsenal on fire ; | 
but as no traces of inflammable materials were 
found, after the strictest search in the vicinity 
of the chest, he communicated the matter to Mr. | 


Humphries, a brother official. 
had studied chemical works, among others that 


of Hopson, in which various cases of spontane- | 
Struck by the 


ous combustion were detailed. 
similarity of the occurrence which had just taken 
place, to some of those of which he had read, he 
determined upon essaying an exper.ment. 

‘“‘For this purpose he moistened a piece of 
cotton, of a similar description to that which had 
been burnt, with linseed oil, and placed it in a 
small box, which he then locked. Three hours 
after, the box began to smoke, and upon being 
opened, the cotton was discovered in precisely 
the same condition as Mr. Golding had found 
the contents of his chest.” 

In 1781, some Russian ships at Cronstadt, 
upon which it was well known no fires had been 
lighted for five years, suddenly burst into flames, 
without ostensible cause. The Empress gave 
orders to the Academy at St. Petersburg to in- 
stitute inquiries and experiment upon the sub- 
ject, and it appeared that the soot proceeding 
from vegetable substances—that is to say, pine- 
tree soot, and such as proceeds from trees con- 
taining resin—when wetted with hemp-oil, is 
liable to spontaneous combustion, which is not 
‘the case with soot arising from animal substances. 


This gentleman ' 
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The fearful conflagration of the large rope-mag- 
azine at St. Petersburg, as well as a fire at the 
‘dockyard of Rochfort, in 1757, were ascribed to 
‘similar causes. In 1757, the sail-magazine at 
' Brest was entirely consumed in consequence of 
heaping waxed cloths upon one another, which 
had been painted upon one side and dried in the 
sun. Authentic reports of experiments instituted 
to discover the cause, ascribe this calamity to spon- 
taneous combustion. Saladin and Carette have 
demonstrated that vegetable stuffs, boiled in oil 
or grease, and even some time afterwards placed 
upon one another, burst into flames upon the 
admission of air ; and it is very remarkable that 
the same substances, if they were damp before 
being placed in oil, speedily consume, while they 
smoulder away into ashes without flaming if pre- 
viously well dried. 

Papermakers know that the heaps of rags 

| which lie piled up in their factories, would speed- 

ily break out into spontaneous combustion if pre- 
cautionary measures against their becoming un- 
duly heated were not adopted in proper time. 
The danger of damp or wet hay kindling is a 
matter with which no farmer is unacquainted. 
Wheat also occasionally becomes inflammable, 
but far less frequently than hay, owing to its be- 
ing seldom stacked in so damp a condition, as 
well as to greater care being exercised. Tobacco 
leaves in casks will likewise become heated at 
times. 

Count Marozzo relates a case of spontaneous 
combustion, accompanied by an explosion, which 
took place in a flour magazine at Turin. This 
was ascribed to a quantity of flour dust, which, 
in consequence of the removal of some of the 
sacks, was floating in the air, having caught fire 
at the flame of an open lantern, and having thus 
communicated with the remaining contents of 

, the magazine; but the cause of the conflagration 
| was never accurately ascertained. 

Frequent instances have been known of the 
spontaneous combustion of wools, particularly of 
those still in the grease; pieces of cloth in a 

| greasy condition have also been seen to burst 
| out into flames without apparent cause. Occur- 
rences of this description, however, have only 
been observed to take place when the superin- 
cumbent substances possessed a certain amount 
of dampness, the decomposition of the water by 
the increased temperature occasioned by fermen- 
tation feeding the conflagration. From this may 
be seen how careful one should be in heaping 
bales of wool, which frequently arrive in a damp 
condition, one upon the other, and how necessa- 
ry to their preservation it is that they should be 
throughly dried before being placed in store. 

Cotton and oil should always be carefully sepa- 

rated ; the former should never be preserved in 

cellars, from their liability to impart dampness, 
occasioning the very danger it is desired to avoid. 

Wool and cotton smoulder, as long as no free 
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current of air is admitted ; when this takes place 
they burst into flames. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon the many other 
cases in which spontaneous combustion may oc- 
cur. Its causes are extremely diverse, tending 
more or less to the same conclusion—that the 
utmost care should be observed in magazines 
which contain inflammable substances. These 


cially when in a damp condition; they should 
he frequently examined, and measures of pre- 
caution adopted if the slightest tendency to heat 
be manifested, for the least delay may lead to 
conflagration. If the examination is undertaken 
at night, it should not be by the light of a naked 
flame, as the gases which these substances de- 
velop are frequently kindled by the contact.— 
Teisure Hour. 


CHARACTER OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 
Last evening, at the meeting of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, held at the Society’s house, Caven- 
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could be entertained that the Chinese were 
highly civilized long before Christ. The Chinese 
understood the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
the manufacture of glass, printing on blocks, 
manufacturing paper, when the ancestors of 
Englishmen were naked savages. They con- 
structed canals thousands of milesin length, and 
made roads superior to those built by the 
Every trade has its guild, as in the 
city of London ; and every town its wards, as 
existed at the present time all over England. 
But about eight hundred years ago the high 
state of civilization in China appeared to be 
suddenly arrested ; he knew not how, except by 
the will of the Great Redeemer, in consequence 
of their refusal to acknowledge the true God. 
Certain it was that they were stopped short in 
the advancement of knowledge in a most mys- 
terious manner, and from that time to the present 
they had rather retrograded than improved in 
civilization. It was like a spell placed upon 
them for some distinct purpose unknown to man. 


dish square—Alderman Kennedy in thechair—} The European could do anything with the 

Dr. Hodgkin read a very interesting paper) Chinese, and, with the exception of the inhabi- 
upon the character of the Chinese people. The| tants of Canton, where the people had been 
present he thought theymost opportune moment | taught to look upon them as barbarians and 
for endeavoring to dispel the prejudice against | spiteful enemies, the Chinese regarded Euro- 
the poor Chinese, whith had been so cultivated | peans with much affection, and reposed the 


should never be stored in large quantities, espe- | Romans. 


by many newspapersjand books published in 
Kingland and America. He most strongly de- 
nied that the people of China were that worthless 
race they were generally represented to be. 
China was the most misunderstood country in| 
the world. It had existed from the time of an! 
event, before the pyramids of Egypt were built, | 
had outlived the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
and would outlive the Arabs ; and now, although 
so ancient, China possessed as much vitality as 
the youngest of nations. He strongly con- 
demned the sweeping calumnies so generally | 
circulated against the Chinese people, who were 
a moral, intellectual, persevering, and altogether 
an extraordinary race—a race the English nation | 
had always been taught to despise, but one worthy 
of the support of the whole civilized world. 
The Chairman, seeing the great traveller, 
Montgomery Martin, in the room, and knowing 
his extraordinary knowledge of the character of 


greatest confidence in them. Asan illustration, 
he stated that on one occasion upwards of 200 
Chinese fled from him, when they could have 
crushed him had they so desired, for he only 
menaced them with a small stick. They did 
not flee because they were afraid, for they would 
fight amongst themselves, and scorces would be 
killed during the day; but he was a European, 
and that was enough. The Chinese too, were 
the most industrious people in the world—they 
were the ants of the earth ; their indefatigability 
was most extraordinary ; they would turn sand- 
banks into fields, which they would till with the 
greatest success ; they would reclaim waste land, 
and rapidly turn it to good account ; their agri- 
culture was more like horticulture, so beautifully 
was it was managed. They were very coura- 
geous when properly led, and their physical 
| power was extraordinary. He trusted steps 
; would be taken to’ prevent an unnecessary 





the Chinese people, would be glad to hear a few 
remarks from him. 

Montgomery Martin said the Chinese people 
numbered not less than 400,000,000, which 
was a large proportion of the entire population 
of the earth—that being 1,000,000,000. There 
were about 15,000,000 Tartars, who were the 
principal impediment in the way of progress at 
the present time. Previous to 1644, when the 
Tartars were first introduced, European nations 


| slaughter at Canton, and to open the hand of 
friendship to the Chinese of the south, as the 
Chinese of the north held it out to tue English- 
man. The Chinese people were eminently 
adapted for religion, and gladly received any re- 
ligious instruction from whomsoever it came. 
Then China had done much for England. The 
| introduction of tea had achieved more than all 
the moralists in the world. Great freedom ex- 
isted in China. Any person wight travel from 


were freely admitted into China, and enjoyed|one end of the country to the other, without 
uninterupted intercourse with the natives. Any | being stopped, or asked questions respecting tolls 
alteration that had taken place in this respect | or passports. The press was perfectly free, and 
had been occasioned by the Tartars. No doubt | newspapers were very numerous, and not a vil- 
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‘ lage existed without a library. The amount of 
printing was enormous, not even the smallest 
fishing village being without its printing press. 

The love of learning was extraordinary in the, 
extreme, and many sacrifices were made in order 

to gratify the wishes of the Chinese in that | 
respect. In conclusion, he hoped the unhappy | 
affair at Canton would not extend, but would} 
result in a more extended intercourse with the | 
people, in order that peace and happiness might 

prevail for the future. 

The Archdeacon of Cardigan said he had re- 
cently had an interview with the Bishop of Hong 
Kong, who stated that the antagovism to the 
English was entirely confined to Canton, where 
he hoped soon to see missionaries allowed to 
enter, as in other parts of China. 

After a few remarks from the chairman, in 
corroboration of the previous speaker, the meet- 
ing separated.—-London Morning Star. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKE'LS. 

Frovr ayp Meaut.—The market is dull, and mixed 
brands are offered at $7 00 per bbl., and brands for 
home cofsumption at $7 00a $7 50, and extra and 
fancy brands at $785 2.875. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock tu operatein. Rye 
Flour $4 75 per barrel. Pa. Corn Meal 3 92 per barrel. 

Grain.— There is little demand for Wheat. Sales} 
of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 85 a| 
1 87, and $1 90 a 1 95 for good white. Rye is 
dull. Penna. at $102. Corn isin demand at 90c, afloat. 
Oats are steady; sales of Penna. and Delaware at 53c. 


\PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This 
School, situated in Loudoun Co., Va., was founded 
by an Association of Friends belonging to Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, in order to afford to Friends’ 
children, of both sexes, a guarded education in accor- 
dauce with our religious principles and testimonies. 
The next session will open the 7th day of the Ninth 
month and close the 11th of Sixth month following. 

Thorough instruction is given im the branches 
usuaily embraced in a good English education, and} 
lectures are delivered on History, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. A philosophical apparatus, a cabinet 
of minerals, and a var.ety of instructive books, have 
been provided for the use of the school. 

Experience confirms us in the belief, that in class- 
ing together boys and girls in the recitation room, we | 
have adopted the right method, as it stimulates them 
to greater diligence, and improves their deportment. 
They have separate school rooms and play grounds, 
and do not assuciate, except inthe presence of their 
teachers. None are received as pupils except the chil- 
dren of Friends, or those living in Friends’ families 
and intended to be e'ucated as Friends. 

Terms.—For voard, washing and tuition, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. 
Pens, ink, lights, &c., fifty cents per cuarter. Draw- 
ing, and the French language each $3 per quarter. 
Books and stationery at the usual prices. 

The stage from Washington to Winchester stops at 
Parcelville within two miles of the school. There is 
adaily stage fiom the Point of Rocks, on the Balt. 
and Ohio R. Road, to Leesburg, where a conveyance 
may be had to tue school, a distance of 9 miles.— 
Letters should be directed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
Co., Va. S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 

HENRY SUTTON : 
HANNAH W. SUTTON f ePerintendente 

7 mo. llth, 1657.—8w. 


ELLIGENCER. 


\ ENESEF VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, AT WHEATTLAND, MONROE CO., 
N. Y. ‘he School Year is divided into Three Terms, 
of fourteen weeks each. 

The Fall Term will commence on the 3d of 8th mo., 
1857. 

The Course of Instruction in this school, embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough Eng- 
lish Education, including Drawing.” Lectures will be 
given on the different branches of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

The School is located in a healthy and pleasant 
situation, within a hundred rods of Scottsville Station, 
on the Genesee Valley Rail Road, ten miles south of 
Rochester. 

I: will be the aim of the Managers and Teachers to 
render the pupils as ¢horough as possible in the studies 
pursued, and alse to inculcate habits of order and pro- 
priety of conduct. 

No pains will be spared that tend to promote the 
best welfare of the pupils. ‘ 


Terms, $42 per Session of 14 weeks, for Tuition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Pens and Ink,—one half paya- 
ble in advance, the other half at the end of the Term. 

Class Books furnished by the school, for the use of 
which $1.50 per Term will be charged. No extra 
charges, except for Languages, which will be $5 per 
Term for each. Stationery furnished at the usual 
prices. 

Each Pupil will provide herself with a pair of Over- 
shoes, Wash-Basin, Towels, Tooth-Brush and Cup. 
Each article of clothing to be distinctly marked. 

Conduct-papers will be forwarded to the Parents or 
Guardians ot each Pupil every month, showing the 
progress in study, and general deportment. 

For further particulars address, 
STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Tth mo. 25th, 1857.—4t. 
} "cinta bon BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Bevrau S. Lower and Estuer Lowen, 

Principals. The first session of this school will com- 
mence on the 14th of 9th mo. next. 

In this Iustiiution will be taught all the branches of 
a thorough English education, and no efforts will be 
spared on the part of the Principals in promoting the 
comfort and happiness of those under their care. 

Yerms.—For tuition, board, washing, the use of 
books and stationery, $75 per session of 20 weeks. 
French and Drawing each $5-per session extra. 

For further particulars and references address B. S. 
and E. LOWER, Fallsington, Bucks Co. Pa. 

7th mo. llth, 1857.—8 w. 


() 


tion, on the 10th of Eighth month. Descrip'ive eir- 
culars will be sent to any who may desire them. 

Address either of the Proprietors, P. O. Attleboro’, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 





ur Boarding and Day School for the young of 
either sex will re-open, after the Summer vaca- 


SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL. 
Seventh month 10th, 1857. 3 t. 


| EMOVAL.—SARAH M.GARRIGUES, Bonnet 
Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street, to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side, 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 
siness. ; 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna.Bank. 





